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Introduction 

The  findings  presented  here  are  the  product  of  a  large-scale 
victimization  survey  of  the  entire  fennale  student  population 
at  the  University  of  Montana.  This  survey  asked 
respondents  about  incidents  of  unwanted  attempted  or 
completed  sexual  intercourse  in  the  last  academic  year 
(September,  1991  -  June,  1992).  Follow-up  questions 
were  included  regarding  the  circumstances  of  the  incidents 
disclosed.  These  follow-up  questions  were  designed  to 
discover  details  such  as  when,  where,  and  under  what 
circumstances  the  offense  took  place,  the  characteristics  of 
the  victim  and  the  offender,  and  whether  the  offense  was 
reported  to  authorities.  In  this  way  it  was  possible  to 
create  a  fairly  comprehensive  and  accurate  portrait  of 
sexual  assault  on  campus,  including  those  incidents  that 
were  not  reported  to  official  agencies. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  compile  an  accurate  data 
base  on  sexual  victimization  which  could  be  used  to  inform 
educational  and  other  preventative  measures,  to  help 
Campus  Safety  in  its  law  enforcement  efforts,  and  to 
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provide  better  treatment  for  victims.  The  survey  was 
supported  by  a  variety  of  organizations  and  university 
divisions,  including  the  Montana  Board  of  Crime  Control, 
Associated  Students  of  the  University  of  Montana  (ASUM), 
UM  Division  of  Student  Affairs,  DM  Department  of 
Athletics,  UM  Department  of  Campus  Safety,  the 
Panhellenic/  Interfraternity  Councils,  and  the  University  of 
Montana  President's  office. 

The  survey  instrument  was  sent  to  4,265  women  in  early 
May,  1992,  followed  by  a  second  mailing  in  late  May  to 
those  who  failed  to  return  the  first  questionnaire.  Based 
upon  previous  research  on  UM  students,  it  was  estimated 
that  approximately  2  percent  of  the  mailing  addresses  were 
incorrect.  With  these  Incorrect  addresses  omitted,  and 
2,640  returned  questionnaires,  the  response  rate  for  the 
survey  was  63  percent.  This  rate  is  much  higher  than 
other  surveys  of  sexual  assault  on  campus  which  have  had 
a  response  rate  of  50  percent  or  less. 


Preliminary  Findings: 

►  Figure    1    shows   that   in   the   last  academic  year 

(September  1991  to  June  1992),  6.6  percent  of  the 
sample  experienced  at  least  one  attempted  incident, 
while  4.2  percent  experienced  at  least  one 
completed  incident  of  sexual  intercourse  without 
consent. 
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225  different  respondents  disclosed  a  total  of  390 
incidents  of  attempted  or  completed  sexual 
intercourse  without  consent  occurring  during  the 
1991-92  academic  year.  Since  respondents  were 
asked  to  provide  additional  information  on  only  the 
most  recent  occurrence,  the  analysis  regarding  the 
details  of  sexual  assault  incidents  was  based  on  225 
cases. 2 


There  have  been  a  number  of  studies  measuring  the 
extent  of  sexual  assault  against  university  students. 
However,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  valid 
comparisons  between  the  UM  study  and  the  majority 
of  studies  carried  out  at  other  universities  due  to 
differences  in  sampling  procedure  and  questionnaire 
construction.  Particularly      troublesome      are 

differences  in  the  definitions  of  sexual  assault  that 
were  used  and  differences  in  how  the  questions 
were  asked.  Using  the  few  studies  where  roughly 
comparable  statistics  were  available,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Incidence  of  unwanted  attempted  or  completed 
sexual  intercourse  Is  significantly  lower  among 
University  of  Montana  students  than  among  students 
at  other  universities  that  have  been  studied. 
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The  median  age  of  those  who  were  victimized  during 
the  1991-92  academic  year  was  3  years  younger 
than  the  median  age  of  the  entire  sample. 


The  risk  of  victimization  was  highest  for  students 
who  were  younger  and  for  students  early  in  their 
college  careers. 


FIGURE  3 
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Most  incidents  occurred  off  campus  at  a  private 
residence  and  typically  took  place  at  the  home  or 
apartment  of  the  assailant. 

FIGURE  4 
LOCATION  OF  INCIDENT 
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Of  the  incidents  that  occurred  on  campus  most  took 
place  in  dorm  rooms,  usually  the  dorm  room  of  the 
victim. 

FIGURE  5 
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In  the  vast  majority  of  incidents  (83%)  the  victim 
was  acquainted  with  the  assailant.  The  most 
common  situation  was  one  in  which  the  victim  knew 
the  assailant,  but  not  very  well. 

FIGURE  6 
RELATIONSHIP  TO  ASSAILANT 
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The  most  common  form  of  coercion  used  in  these 
incidents  was  "continual  arguments  and  pressure." 

Although  only  26  percent  responded  that  threat  or 
use  of  force  was  used,  in  response  to  another 
question,  51  percent  of  the  victims  indicated  that 
they  were  held  down,  hit,  choked,  or  beat  by  their 
assailant. 


This  study  also  found  that  94  percent  of  the  victims 
described  the  assailant  as  exhibiting  at  least  some 
level  of  aggression,  with  45  percent  describing  the 
assailant  as  "quite"  or  "very  aggressive." 

While  only  14  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated 
that  giving  alcohol  or  drugs  was  used  as  a  form  of 
coercion  (Figure  7),  alcohol  or  drugs  still  played  an 
important  role  in  a  majority  of  the  incidents.  In  64 
percent  of  the  incidents  the  victim  reported  that  the 
assailant  was  using  alcohol  or  drugs  and  in  46 
percent  of  the  incidents  the  victim  was  using  alcohol 
or  drugs.  The  vast  majority  of  these  cases  involved 
the  use  of  alcohol  rather  than  drugs. 

FIGURE  7 
TYPES  OF  COERCION 
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Figure  8  shows  that  in  most  cases  the  victim  was 
not  passive  in  her  response  to  the  assailant. 


FIGURE  8 
VICTIM  RESPONSE 
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In  response  to  another  question,  80  percent  of  the 
victims  reported  that  they  were  quite  explicit  in 
saying  "no"  to  their  assailant. 


Also,  95  percent  of  the  victims  indicated  that  they 
engaged  in  some  level  of  resistance,  with  68  percent 
Indicating  that  they  resisted  "quite  a  bit"  or  "very 
much." 

Questions  relating  to  the  impact  of  the  assault  on 
the  victim  indicate  clearly  that  a  high  percentage  of 
the  victims  experienced  anger  and  depression  (62 
percent  and  58  percent  respectively). 


One-third  of  the  victims  did  not  discuss  the  incident 
with  anyone.  Of  these,  the  most  commonly 
expressed  reasons  were: 

They  were  embarrassed  or  ashamed. 

They  felt  at  least  partially  responsible  or 

blamed  themselves. 

They  did   not  think  it  was  a  serious 

enough  matter. 

They  had  a  preexisting  relationship  with 

the  assailant. 

They    did    not    think    they    would    be 

believed  or  taken  seriously. 

They  handled  it  themselves. 

Two-thirds  of  the  victims  cMd  choose  to  discuss  the 
incident  with  someone.  Figure  9  shows  who  the 
victims  were  most  likely  to  discuss  the  incident  with. 


FIGURE  9 
WHO  DID  THE  VICTIM  TALK  TO? 
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Figure  9  also  shows  that  only  5%  of  the  victims 
reported  incidents  of  sexual  assault  to  the  police. 
The  reasons  they  did  not  contact  the  police  are 
similar  to  the  reasons  as  to  why  they  did  not  contact 
anyone.  Among  reasons  for  not  contacting  the 
police  that  were  rated  as  "somewhat"  to  "very 
important"  included: 

66%  said  they  wanted  to  forget 

about  the  incident. 

59%  did  not  think  that  a  crime 

occurred. 

59%  felt  that  they  were  partially 

to  blame. 

56%   did   not   want   others   to 

know. 

54%      felt      shame      or 

embarrassment. 


FIGURE  10 
RESOURCES  AVAILABLE  TO  STUDENTS 
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Figure  9  suggests  that  students  are  unfamiliar  with 
resources  that  are  available  to  victimized  women. 
Ail  women  sampled  in  this  study  were  asked  about 
their  familiarity  with  a  number  of  agencies  and 
organizations.    Figure  10  shows  the  findings. 
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